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1924 Health Education 
Conference 


A conference arranged by the 
Health Education Division of the 
American Child Health Association, 
at the invitation of the Department 
of Biology and Public Health of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, was held at Cambridge in June. 
The conference was divided into two 
main groups for the purpose of dis- 
cussing how the teacher may best be 
helped to shoulder her responsibility : 
the school administration section, of 
which Miss Emma Dolfinger, Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, acted 
as chairman; and the teacher train- 
ing section with George H. Black, 
principal of the Washington State 
Normal School, as chairman. Pro- 
fessor C. E. Turner of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology was 
chairman of the general sessions at 
which the conclusions of the section 
meetings were presented and dis- 
cussed. 


Summary of Conference 


A summary of the principles de- 
veloped and points emphasized at 
the conference, was presented and 
adupted. The recommendations in 
this summary were grouped under six 
main heads: 

First, the personal health of the 
teacher in service and the teacher in 
training; second, the personal health 
of the pupil as presented in a report 
on the duties of physicians, nurses, 
te: hers and parents in relation to the 
eximination of the child; third, the 


principles underlying the gradation - 


of subject matter from kindergarten 
to college, and courses of study for 
tle teacher in training; fourth, the 
functions of the specialist in a school 
health program; fifth, the care of the 
pre-school child; and sixth, suggested 
tests for measuring certain results in 
health education. 

Under the subject of the Personal 


Health of the Teacher, the following 
were some of the points brought out: 


I. Every teacher applying for a po- 
sition should have an examina- 
tion by a competent .and im- 
partial physician accredited by 
the board of education which 
will enable her to understand her 
physical limitations, and _pro- 
vision should be made for her to 
correct these deficiencies. 


Only healthy applicants should 
be given permanent positions, it 
being understood that permanent 
teachers’ licenses will not be 
granted until steps have been 
taken toward reaching the 
highest physical efficiency. <A 
thorough examination should be 
made, using the form prepared 
by the National Health Council. 


(Continued on page 58) 


The Good 


Here are ten qualifications of a 
good executive. He may need 
others, but here are ten. 

An executive means one who gets 
things done. He does not neces- 
sarily do things himself. He knows 
how to make other people do them. 
The good executive earns a part of 
every man’s salary under him. He 
is indispensable. 

1. Understanding. ‘This means 
more than information or knowl- 
edge. It means not only seeing 
things, but-seeing through them ; not 
only perceiving situations, but grasp- 
ing them; knowing not only the 
surface of things, but top, side and 


bottom. 
2. Tact. Tact literally means 
touch. It means to solve things by 


handling them. Most of the prac- 
tical problems of business are solved 
in the doing of them. System and 
rules have little value without tact, 
for the most important thing to 
know about a rule is when to break 
it. 

3. Decision. Indecision is simply 
a bad habit. We are afraid to de- 
cide because we are not sure. It is 
hard for an indecisive man to main- 
tain discipline. 

4. Justice, or fairness. We can- 
not help liking some people more 
than others. But our intelligence 


An Editorial by Dr. FRANK CRANE 


Executive 


ings and lead us always to do the 
fair thing. 

5. Enthusiasm. This is—“steam.” 
The other qualities are parts of the 
steam engine. No matter how per- 
fect the machinery, it will not go 
unless there is force in it. 

6. Self-control. We cannot help 
being hurt or disappointed at times. 
But we can help showing it. Un- 
less we have ourselves in hand we 
cannot keep other people in hand. 

7. Imagination. This is the 
ability to “other” one’s self, to 
understand and appreciate the other 
fellow’s viewpoint. Without this 
we waste much energy. 

8. Avoid egotism. Egotism is the 
sole quality in us that makes us 
disliked. It has probably spoiled 
more efficient men than any other 
trait. Don’t be afraid to say, “I 
don’t know”; and to learn some- 
thing from everyone. 

9. Avoid meddling. When you 
give a man a job to do, let him 
alone as much as possible. Always 
remember that the art of efficiency 
is knowing how to pick the right 
man to do a thing, and then allow- 
ing him to de_it in his own way. 

10. Avoid prejudice. Be very 
suspicious of your convictions and 
principles that you think unchange- 
able. Keep your mind open. Be 


should be able to criticize our feel- 


(Copyright, 1923, by Dr. Frank Crane) 


approachable. 
From The Rotaria. 
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1924 Health Education Con- 
ference 
(Continued from page 57) 


II. The school environment, rou- 
tine and supervision should be 
such as will make it possible for 
the teachers to remain healthy. 

The guiding principles for the 
gradation of subject matter dealing 
with health, and the development of 
teaching methods, were generally 
laid down as follows for all grades: 


I. A. The chief emphasis should 
be ‘on personal health in kin- 
dergarten to grade six. 

B. The chief emphasis should 
be on community health and 
socially healthful beheavior 
in grades seven, eight and 
nine. 


. The chief emphasis should 


be on giving scientific 


background, in grades nine 
to twelve. 


II. The following principles under- 
lying method were accepted as 
forming desirable motivation for 
health instruction in all grades, 
namely, that: 


A. Health Education activities 
should be purposeful, i.e., 
they should develop perma- 
nent values for the children. 
(Self-control, self-direction, 
self-improvement. ) 

. Activities should be of value 
to children as children. 

. Activities should provide for 
the free expression of child 
nature. 


. All grades should use: 


1. Concrete life situations 
and capitalize these in 
classroom work. 


(Continued on page 60) 


Getting the Name on the 
Dotted Line for Health 
Examinations 


The New York State Committee 
on Tuberculosis and Public Health 
in its Health Examination Campaign 
has taken a step farther than the pas- 
sive slogan of the state department 
of health, “Public health is purchase- 
able,” by putting it in the active 
tense, and demonstrating that public 
health can also be sold by salesman- 
ship methods to. individuals and to 
groups. 

A three by five printed card has 
been Prepared by the Committee for 
use in arranging appointments for 
actual health examinations of indi- 
viduals and is reproduced below. 

This card, in the hands of a good 
health salesman, gets the name on the 
dotted line. The purpose of this is 
obvious. Everyone knows that in the 
matter of health, a mental or oral 
resolve is apt to be forgotten or pro- 
crastinated, but if it is committed to 
writing, dated and signed, and placed 
in the hands of another person who 
reminds him of his duty, and ar- 
ranges for its performance, it will be 
done. 


‘The effectiveness of this card, as a 
means of obtaining tangible results, 
has been shown in New York state 
in presenting the cause before tusi- 


ness men’s clubs, such as Rotary and 


Kiwanis. After a good selling talk 
on the need of periodic health examni- 
nations, it has been found that eighty 
per cent. of the men present at the 
weekly luncheon meeting signed tivese 
cards, which had been placed at each 
plate. This was invariably followed 
by the formal endorsement of the 
club. 

After the cards have been signed, 
they are returned to the secretary of 
the local committee, who arranges 
an appointment with the designated 


_physician to whom. a health ex- 


amination blank is furnished with 
each application. The cards are 
kept on file by the secretary, and 
each year the signer of the card 
is to be reminded of his duty 
to call on the doctor for the annual 
check-up. 

This file gives a valuable list of 
names of citizens who are personally 
interested in health and can be in- 
terested further in all phases of the 
community health program. 


In consideration of my duty to self, family and community, and of the cooperation 


of the Local Committee, whose name appears below, I hereby agree to have a general 
physical examination at my expense, at least once a year by a physician of my choice, 
Approximate date of last previous examination (if any) 


Appointment preferred 


(A.M.)....... (P. M.) 


I further agree to aid said Committee in securing other registrants and in promoting 


the health of my community. 


Return to 


Date of Examination 


Age: 


Signature of Doctor 


Sex: 


Occupation: 


Nationality : ’ 
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(Modern Peaitb 


Crusade 


DEPARTMENT 


289 Detroit Knights Inducted Into Round Table 
of the Crusade 


On June 20th at Athletic Field, 
Highland Park, Mich., a very beauti- 
ful and impressive ceremony took 
place. Two hundred and eighty-nine 
children, the fittest of the fit, were 
created knights of the Round Table. 

All through the school year these 
children, and many others, have 
striven to pass the athletic tests, 
posture tests, and other requirements 
for achieving the distinction of a seat 
at the round table. The great day 
proved to be the hottest in Detroit’s 
cool summer, but the enthusiasm of 
the children was not diminished. 

Five extraordinarily large shields 
had been made of beaver board and 
painted white with the name of every 
knight emblazoned thereon. These 
shields, mounted on long poles, were 
assigned to the schools from which 
the knights came, and were carried 
by two crusaders, leading their re- 
spective groups in the grand proces- 
sion around the running track from 
the entrance of the field to the base- 
ball diamond. 

Highland Park schools have won 
a number of national and local ban- 
ners and pennants in the past two 
years. They have also won banners 
for good posture, swimming, and so 
on. These were all mounted on 
st.ndards and added much color and 


movement to the pageant. The chil- 
dren themselves were uniformed in 
white helmets and baldrics on which 
the double-barred cross was the only 
decoration. A special group from 
Ferris School was costumed for a 
pantomime, “The King of Good 
Health,” and another special group 
of boys from Thompson School were 
in white track suits. 

The procession led by drummers 
wound its way around the track to 
the diamond which for the occasion 
had been transformed into a great 
round table ninety feet in diameter. 
Chairs had been placed around the 
table and at a signal all of the knights 
were seated. George F. Granger, 
executive secretary of the Tubercu- 
losis Society of Detroit and Wayne 
County, spoke briefly of the achieve- 
ment of these knights and of the 
purpose of the demonstration. Assis- 
tant superintendent Daley, of the 
Highland Park schools, gave a short 
talk expressing the appreciation of the 
board of education of the health 
work accomplished in the elementary 
schools by the Tuberculosis Society 
through the Crusade. 

Each school then staged a short 
demonstration, Ford School giving a 
dance, Liberty School using their 
sixty knights in an interesting march 


which ended in the formation of the 
letters L. S. and the double-barred 
cross. Ferris School gave a panto- 
mime and Thompson School a series 
of athletic stunts. 

Mrs. Bartlett, Crusade supervisor, 
introduced Doctor Pattison of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 
After Doctor Pattison had finished 
his speech he knighted each child with 
a sword. At the same time a beauti- 
ful round table pin was presented to 
the children by Mr. Granger. They 
then formed in line again for their 
march off the field —a proud and 
happy procession of glorious knights, 
the envy of all their school fellows. 


Delaware Coordinates 
Health Education with 
Home Economics 


The Vocational Home Economics 
Department of the Delaware State 
Department of Public Instruction 
has for the past two years carried. on 
a nutrition program in the public 
schools. A method has been worked 
out that can be used in conjunction 
with other forms of work for the 
undernourished child in which there 
is definite medical supervision. 

The Delaware program has con- 
fined itself chiefly to the educational 
phases of nutrition. From the rec- 
ords of the 1922 medical school in- 
spections, a group of children who 
were eight per cent. or more under- 
weight were selected. Twelve girls 
in the second year of the home eco- 
nomics class were then trained by 
giving them twelve lectures on twelve 
different health rules, as for instance: 
milk, drinking water, and what shall 
I eat for breakfast. Twelve weeks 


were set aside in which these girls 
would go, one each week, to the 


THE ROUND TABLE CEREMONY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Health Education 


(Continued from page 59) 


grade rooms in their school and give 
the lecture on the particular health 
rule they had prepared. Printed 
matter from the American. Child 
Health Association and the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund of 
Chicago, with other publications on 
the subject, were distributed. This 
work was all performed under the 
direction of the domestic science 
teachers, three of whom had. taken 
Dr. W. R. P. Emerson’s course for 
undernourished children. 


At the termination of the twelve- 
week period these groups were further 
supervised by the grade teacher, and 
instead of being weighed every week 
as previously, were weighed monthly. 

A very comprehensive chart was 
kept for, each child giving name, 
school, grade, height, age, actual 
weight and normal weight. During 
the intensive part of the course the 
weight was listed in pounds and 
ounces, showing the gain or loss for 
each weighing over the previous 
weighing, with a column giving the 
actual gain required to bring the 
child up to normal weight. There 
was also a column for sickness. A 
final summary was made for sta- 
tistical purposes. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy phase 
of this program was that the girls 
visited the homes of the children in 
their respective groups, to make sug- 
gestions to the mothers. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the report for 
1923, made by Home Economics 
Department: 


1,247 children eight per cent. under- 
weight were taught the rules of 
proper nutrition. 


1,015 of these children gained 2,660 
pounds in twelve weeks, averaging 


2.6 pounds per child. 


146 children lost an average of 1.0 
pounds. This was probably due 
to the epidemic of measles, in- 
fluenza and colds which were so 
common in the schools during the 
period of January to April, when 
this program was in operation. 


154 children attained normal weight, 


which means that they have been © 


helped to average health and re- 
sistance. 


The intermediaté grades show the 
highest percentage of underweight 
children: - 

The report for the present school 
year is not yet complete, but results 
are about the same as for 1923. There 
is considerable interest in the report- 
ing of the work. Summary sheets are 
being prepared for the collection of 
data that will intelligently tell the 
story of this humanizing of the other- 
wise matter-of-fact school course. 
This same group is writing plays 
which have caused some comment. 

Dr. Hersert R. Epwarps 


1924 Health Education Con- 
ference . 
(Continued from page 58) 


2. Analogy between child’s 
development and that of 
plant and animal life, us- 
ing resources of nature 
study or general science. 

. The rules of healthy living 

as thecbasis for the selec- 
tion of subject matter in 
all grades. The develop- 
ment of the child and the 
growing richness of the 
course of study offer that 
constantly fresh approach 
necessary to prevent mo- 
notony. 


4. Emphasis on formation of 
health habits from the kin- 
dergarten through grade 
six. 


. In the - school period 
should be emphasized : 


Nouns fer the geography of 
the. body. 
Verbs for its functions. 


. Kindergarten and grades one 
to three should: 


1. See that all have the same 
vocabulary and improve 
the technic of health, ac- 
tivities associated with the 
terminology. 

2. Represent’ the routine of 
healthy living in play situ- 
ations. 


. Grades four to six could 

well base the presentation of 

health stbject matter upon: 

1. Interest in life processes 
of animals and plants. 


2. Interest in acquiring more 
conscious control of the 
human machine. 

3. More understanding of 
the significance of health 
habits for the individual, 
and for basis for develop- 
ment of social responsibil- 
ity. 


E. Grades seven, eight and nine. 


1. The approach to health 
teaching is based upon the 
developing of interest in 
scientific investigation 
manifested at this age. 
This interest should moti- 
vate laboratory and field 
studies in general science 
and civics; this will direct 
and inform the adolescent's 
growing sense of responsi- 
bility to home, school and 
community. 

.Man’s ability to control 
disease through knowledge 
of its causes should here be 
developed, also a knowl- 
edge of public health prac- 
tices. 

- Development of scientific 
background for personal 
health should be begun in 
these grades, through 
physiology and _ hygiene 
carefully selected and 
taught. 


4. Performance activities, 
such as home nursing and 
first aid, are valuable at 
this age. 


F. Senior high, grades nine to 


twelve. 

The dominating factor in 
health instruction through 
these years should be pro- 
vision of scientific informa- 
tion applied to health prob- 
lems, supplied through the 
coordinated efforts of such 
specialized departments as 
may exist in high schools 
as: botany, zoology, biology, 
physiology, bacteriology, 
chemistry and physics, as 
well as the social sciences, 
and home economics. 

The above program is 
necessary to supplement the 


health, education work usu- 


ally done by departments of 
physical education. 
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